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DECLARATION or PRINCIPLES 


Religious Liberty Association 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation of 
church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 

2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 

3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love of 
God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 

4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 

5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 

6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 
ests of both church and state. 

7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government to 
legislate on religious questions. 

8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 
press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 

10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 
society. 


information regarding the principles of this association, address the Religious Liberty Asso- 
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ciation, Takoma Park, Washington, D.C. 
affiliated organizations below: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affiliated or- Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee) : 
ganizations in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- Office, 487 East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga.; Sec., 
sachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, and Connecticut) : J. K. Jones. 
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Colorado, Wyoming): Office, 4547 Calvert St., College Benton. 

View, Lincoln, Nebr.; Sec., J. F. Piper. 

Columbia Religious Liberty Association (affiliated or- 
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Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland): Office, 
507 Flower Ave., Takoma Park, Washington, D.C.; Sec., 
H. J. Detwiler. 


ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE U.S.A. 

Canadian Religious Liberty Association: Office, 44 
Alger Bldg., Oshawa, Ontario, Canada; Sec., C. G. 
Maracle. 

Australasian Religious Liberty Association: Office, 
“Mizpah,”” Wahroonga, New South Wales, Australia; 


Lake States Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 
organizations in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin): Office, Drawer C, Berrien Springs, Mich.; Sec., 
J. J. Nethery. 
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site Happy Is That Home Where Its Members Can Gather Around the Fireside, Secure in the Privileges 

Vouchsafed to Them by a Constitution That —— Their Inherent Rights to Civil and Religious 
r m 


Hove is the foundation of man’s happiness 
and contentment. Within its walls, shut away from 
the struggles of the world, and shut in with those 
he loves, man may find time and the proper atmos- 
phere to worship his Creator, and to train his chil- 
dren in the paths of rectitude. From such a home 
come men and women who are fitted to carry their 
share of responsibility in the conduct of human af- 
fairs. Such a home is also the most stable founda- 
tion upon which to erect the superstructure of human 
society ; for society is made up of its individual mem- 
bers, and their characters determine the character of 
the nation. But such a home is possible only where 
all men have liberty, not only in civil and material 
affairs, but also in the worship of God according to 
the dictates of the individual conscience. Happy is 
that nation which has written into its fundamental 
law that all its citizens may worship God freely as 
they choose, and may train their children in the 
religion which they hold dear. 
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Religious Liberty 


An American Heritage 


by HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


Senior Senator From Massachusetts 


N. AMERICAN can look back 
upon the birth of our nation and 
survey its material growth during 
the last 150 years without profound 
realization of how bounteous nature 
and nature’s God have been to us. 
Without the guidance and support 
of the Almighty all the vast edifice 
of might, power, and prosperity of 
which we boast today would crumble 
to nothing. 

In acknowledging our indebted- 
ness, we beseech Him that we may 
continue to share His never-failing 
concern for the welfare of the 
great, numerous, and prosperous 
people of varying religious creeds 
whom He has brought together on 
this continent for, we confidently 
hope, the permanent uplifting of all mankind. 

On one of the public buildings in the city of 
Washington there is an inscription containing a senti- 
ment that applies both to nations and to men: “God 
made us neighbors; let justice make us friends.” 

If every American Protestant, American Catholic, 
and American Jew could live this sentiment, they 
would not only give public manifestation of the sin- 
cerity of their religious belief, but we would indeed 
all really live in the sunlight of American liberty. 

The progress of mankind through the centuries has 
given to us many priceless heritages. Outstanding 
among them all is what we call “religious liberty”— 
a short expression of two words, yet it covers a vast 
area of human experience and accumulated human 
wisdom. 

Religious liberty in America means that the state 
guarantees to every person freedom of conscience; 
that intermeddling by the civil authority with reli- 
gious institutions, doctrines, disciplines, or exercises 
is absolutely forbidden. 

It is conceded by all classes of citizens who under- 
stand American political ideals that the civil power 
has functions wholly distinct from religion, and that 
it must not hamper or restrain or interfere with it. 
One covers the temporal sphere; the other the spir- 
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U.S. Senator David I. Walsh 


itual. The state is concerned about 
the citizen’s civic rights; religions 
make their appeal to God and to 
the moral instincts of mankind. 
Whether a man enters a house of 
worship of one: of the religious 
bodies of the older tradition or the 
house of worship of a newer faith 
that is founded but yesterday, or 
whether in his own private house he 
engages in prayer,—all men, even 
the apparently irreligious, pray at 
times,—all are agreed that the state 
—the civil authority—may not 
cross that threshold. 

Neither should one _ religious 
body, if the true spirit of religious 
freedom is to be observed, interfere 
with another or seek to restrain or 
direct it in any way. And right here comes the neces- 
sity of exercising a great restraint and suppressing a 
great temptation. Each man naturally feels strongly 
about the rightfulness of his own faith; and in pro- 
portion as he feels, so he must think that other men 
with other faiths are wrong. This was one of the de- 
fects in the Puritans’ philosophy, for, though deeply 
religious, they were unwilling to recognize the re- 
ligious rights of others. Three hundred years ago the 
spirit of the times was a persecuting spirit. It was 
abroad in almost the whole world. There was every- 
where the feeling that error—which was any belief 
that differed from that of the government in power— 
must be stamped out by force. 

Even today, man is naturally tempted to set right 
those whom he thinks are wrong and to save them 
from their error. The zealot must resist that tempta- 
tion and stifle it and never allow himself to go be- 
yond gentle and loving persuasion of other men. 
And even in that, he must be tactful, moderate, and 
ever mindful of the feelings of his neighbor. 

Religious liberty is the outgrowth of the long strug- 
gle of mankind with religious persecutions. It is the 
outstanding victory for human dignity and human 
liberty, won by the common man after the centuries 
during which he and his children had groaned under - 
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a contrary concept of the state’s right and duty. 

It is the same spirit of tolerance that achieved 
religious freedom that alone can preserve religious 
freedom in the world. is a beneficent 
word, a word of healing. Tolerance is one of the last 
and finest fruits of man’s long struggle upward 
from barbarism to grasp the torch of liberty; it is 
the final solvent of old feuds, the enemy of snobbery, 
the great enlarger of the sympathies and the under- 
standing. 


“Tolerance” 


When tolerance departs, everything de- 
parts, and religious liberty, and much else besides 
that we should cherish, are things of the past. 

May we not in this day of ease, luxury, and self- 
complacency take it altogether toe much for granted 
that we shall continue to be fortunate, that ours is 
u land of destiny, that religious and civil liberty 
are secure, that our natural resources never will be 
exhausted, and our genius never dimmed? There 
are many developments of our time that may 
well give us concern and cause us to give heed to 
the need of eternal vigilance. 

Who would have dared predict a decade ago that 
almost overnight a nation of profoundly religious 








Home is where a bit of heaven 
Is planted on the common sod, 
Where, looking on a mother’s face, 


e get a glimpse of God. 


—C. H. Nowlin. 











people would witness the attempt of their govern- 
ment not only to suppress religious liberty, but, 
indeed, to extinguish all religion. Yet in one of 
earth’s civilized states today, a mother in her 
home with her children at her knee, teaching them 
the faith of their forefathers, is faced with the dread 
possibility of going to prison or paying a heavy fine 
and suffering the moral torture of seeing her child 
torn from her bosom and placed in a state school to 
be taught atheism. 

Who would have dreamed a dozen years ago that in 
this so-called age of enlightenment we should be wit- 
nessing in another such state today a persecution of 
religion as cruel and terrorizing as any in the dark 
ages of bygone centuries. 

More and more challenging are the threats of those 
who will have no king but Caesar. And the thought 
of what they have accomplished may well give us 
pause. In this very hour there are millions of people 
whose only choice is the will of a despot or imprison- 
ment and death. Wherever religion lies crushed 
today, tyranny is enthroned. 

Happily we are not threatened with the loss of 
religious freedom in America, but candor compels 
us to admit that we are suffering from a substantial 
loss of religion. 

In days of old, the battle cry was “Pro aris et 
pro focis” (for our altars and our firesides). Later 
it became simply “for our firesides,” and the people 
buried their altars and ensured their own doom. 

In the early years of this country, the cry “for our 
altars and our firesides’” was ever upon the lips of 
those who would best serve the interests of their 
people. Today, however, we must admit with sorrow 
that the altar has lost its place of honor in the 
nation’s heart. 


The service to society, to stable government, and 
to democratic institutions that religion can give— 
aye, must give—by stimulating the spiritual nature 
of man and nourishing spiritual ideals natural to 
the human heart, is a task ample and absorbing 
enough for all, without any nourishing of the spirit 


of intolerance. It is in the light of the noble moral 
forces of justice and charity which religion fosters, 
that our inheritance will be secured, and public order, 
international law, world peace, and civilization will 
rest secure. 

Let men of all religious beliefs put an end to the 
jeers and bywords of the unbelievers who ery out, 
“See how these Christians hate one another.” Let 
not our petty jealousies, distractions, backbiting, 
angry words, enmities, long-continued feuds, unceas- 
ing and jarring discords longer permit men to look 
askance at the believer in the Almighty, and to look 
upon the teachings of Christ as impractical and out 


of date. 
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From Harper's Magazine, July, 1892 


A Colonial Scene in Massachusetts 
in the Days of the “Revolution” 


Washington at His Desk 


— 
From Harper's Maganne, July. 102 


Reading the Declaration of Independence 
Among the Soldiers of the “Revolution” 


The Whencee. the What. and the Why 
of Our Constitution*® 


by HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States House of Representatives 


ass, when we come to examine our 
so-called ‘Revolution,’ we discover that it was not 
a revolution in any ordinary or explosive sense. 
It was a territorial secession on the part of the 
colonies and resort to arms to defend their rights 
under their existing constitution. The complaint in 
the Declaration of Independence was not that they 
did not have a constitution, but that they had a 
constitution with which they were satisfied, and 
which King George and his Parliament were violat- 
ing. Not only was this the tenor of the resolutions 
from the more important assemblies, but witness the 
following excerpt from an order entered February 
11, 1766, on the docket of a court held in Northamp- 
ton County, Virginia: “The Court unanimously de- 
clared it to be their opinion that the said Act did 
not bind, affect, or concern the inhabitants of this 
Colony; inasmuch as they conceive the said Act to 
be unconstitutional.” 

The Articles of Confederation (1777), regarded 
as a document, was a creature of the members of 
the. Continental Congress. They were delegates 
from the several States sent to a common meeting 
point in order that the colonies confronting a com- 
mon danger might have the benefit of a common 
council, and an agency through which more harmoni- 
ous and effective action could be hoped for. 

The Continental Congress was given no power to 
coerce a State, a member of the confederacy. Such 
a power would have been inconsistent with the idea 


< This is the third article in a series of four which Congressman 
Sumners, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 


Representatives, is writing exclusively for Lirerry. 
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of a confederacy. A confederacy is not a govern- 
ment; it is an association of governments. The agen- 
cies of a confederacy may exercise no independent 
governmental power within the territory of a member 
of the confederacy, because no such power is pos- 
sessed. The criticism because of the weakness under 
the Confederation is a criticism of the fact of the 
confederation and not of the comparative strength of 
this particular confederation. 

The colonies, though confederated in the necessities 
incident to a common danger, would not adopt such 
a plan for a central government as that embodied 
in the Federal Constitution, because they were only 
confederates. But when they had become united to 
each other through the blood and sacrifice of a great 
struggle, wrought by common effort, copartners in 
a great victory, bound together by every tie that 
binds in political union, they had arrived at a “more 
perfect union.” They required a new document to 
make manifest recognition of that fact. They could 
not be and act as confederates because they were more 
than confederates. They wanted greater privileges 
among one another than are allowed to confederates. 
They wanted from, and were willing to give to, each 
other, greater service, greater protection, and closer 
cooperation than is usual or natural among confeder- 
ates, because they were closer, more a part of each 
other, a result of natural processes. Therefore, they 
refashioned the document which declared the rela- 
tionshin which existed among the States because 
that relationship had changed—declared and facil- 


itated, but did not create. 
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Constitutional Convention Establishes 
Former Legal Precedents 


It is frequently stated that the Federal Consti- 
tutional Convention utterly abandoned the Articles 
of Confederation. Yet the several powers conferred, 
and the general limitations of powers imposed, by 
the Articles of Confederation and by the Constitution 
have too many elements of similarity to warrant the 
acceptance of this statement as one historically sup- 
ported. A comparative examination of the historical 
facts and the overwhelming weight of probability 
are all against that conclusion. 

For instance, one of the most distinctive features 
of the Federal Government under the Constitution 
is that it is one of limited, delegated authority, with 
all powers not delegated reserved to the States and 
to the people. Article 2 of the Articles of Confed- 
eration contains this language: “Each State retains 

. every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is 
not by this confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled.” 

The preceding article, Article 1, provided that the 
title of the confederacy should be “The United States 
of America.” 

Those two paragraphs in the Articles of Confeder- 
ation fixed the title of the Federal Government, and 





George III 
“The complaint in the Declaration of Independence was not that 
they did not have a constitution, but that they had a constitution 
with which they were satisfied, and which King George and his 
Parliament were violating.” 
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the distinctive characteristics of the general govern- 
mental relationship between that organization and 
the States, which were later carried forward into 
the Federal Constitution. 

The parliamentary powers, privileges, and im- 
munities embodied in the Articles of Confederation 
were carried forward into the Federal Constitution. 

Article IV of the Articles of Confederation pro- 
vides; “Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
of these States to the records, acts, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of the courts and magistrates of every other 
State.” This was embodied in Article IV of the 
Federal Constitution. 

It is provided in the Articles of Confederation, 
“Nor shall any person holding any office of profit or 
trust under the United States, or any of them, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state; 
nor shall the United States in Congress assembled, or 
any of them, grant any title of nobility.” The Fed- 
eral Constitution provides in Section 9 of Article I: 
“No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, 
or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, 
or foreign state.” And in the next section: “No 
State shall... grant any title of nobility.” 


In Article 6 of the Articles of Confederation it is 
provided: “No vessels of war shall be kept up in 
time of peace by any State, except such number only 
as shall be deemed necessary by the United States 
in Congress assembled for the defense of such State 
or its trade; or shall any body of forces be kept up 
by any State in time of peace, except such number 
only as, in the judgment of the United States in 
Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite to gar- 
rison the forts necessary for the defense of such 
State; but every State shall always keep up a well- 
regulated and disciplined militia, sufficiently armed 
and accoutered, and shall provide and have constantly 
ready for use, in public stores, a due number of 
field pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, 
ammunition, and camp equipage. 

“No State shall engage in any war without the 
consent of the United States in Congress assembled, 
unless such State be actually invaded by enemies, or 
shall have received certain advice of a resolution be- 
ing formed by some nation of Indians to invade such 
State, and the danger is so imminent as not to admit 
of a delay till the United States in Congress as- 
sembled can be consulted; nor shall any State grant 
commissions to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters 
of marque or reprisal, except it be after a declaration 
of war by the United States in Congress assembled, 
and then only against the kingdom or state and the 
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This Document, Adopted by the Second Continental 


Congress, July 4, 1776, Was the Unanimous Declara- 
tion of the Thirteen United States of America 





subjects thereof against which war has been so de- 
clared, and under such regulations as shall be estab- 
lished by the United States in Congress assembled, 
unless such State be infested by pirates, in which case 
vessels of war may be fitted out for that occasion and 
kept so long as the danger shall continue, or until 
the United States in Congress assembled shall de- 
termine otherwise.” 

With the elimination of the provision with refer- 
ence to the States’ maintaining a militia and as to 
their right under certain conditions to grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, these provisions were incor- 
porated in Sections 9 and 10 of Article I of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Tn passing it may be observed that the declaration 
of the duty of the States to maintain a militia being 
omitted from the provision in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, together with the prohibition upon the right of 
the States to maintain troops, was responsible for 
the incorporation of Article 2 of the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which is as follows: “A 
well-regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

The following were powers conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Articles of Confederation: To determine 
on peace and war (except in urgent danger to a State, 
provided for in Article 6), to send and receive am- 
bassadors, to establish rules with reference to cap- 
tures and their legality, and division of prizes, to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, 
to appoint courts for the trial of piracies on the high 
seas, to regulate the alloy and value of coin struck 
by their own authority or by the respective States, 
to fix the standard weights and measures throughout 
the United States, to establish and regulate post 
offices from one State to another, to determine the 
rate of postage, to appoint all officers in the land 
forces except regimental officers, to appoint all officers 
in the naval forces, and to make rules for the direct- 
ing of these forces. 

Stated generally, these powers, the most important 
by far possessed by the Federal Government under 
the Confederation, were carried forward into the 
Federal Constitution. 
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The Articles of Confederation, 5 es Up by the 


Second Continental to by the 
States, Held the Colonies Together Until the Constitu- 
tion Was Adopted and Put Into Effect 


State Governments Created the Union 


One of the most important facts with reference to 
our constitutional development, in its documentary 
form, is that the State constitutions were written 
before the Federal Constitution. . In the sense that 
our Constitution is written, a part of it is to be found 
in the Federal document and a part in the States’. 
The States were well established under their respec- 
tive constitutions ten years before the Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

There are a number of reasons why the colonies 
adopted written constitutions. In the first place, 
they had been living under written charters from 
the beginning. But the chief reason, perhaps, was 
that by this time the inalienable rights of men had 
been pretty well agreed upon, and popular govern- 
ment had developed sufficiently for its distinctive 
characteristics, nature, and fundamental require- 
ments to become observable and understandable by 
such students of government as were the men who 
undertook to interpret and to express in language 
that. which theretofore had been regarded as too 
subtle for such an undertaking. 

Looking at the Federal Constitution briefly, we 
discover that it provides for a government of three 
distinct, coordinate branches: legislative, executive, 
and judicial. It will be helpful if at this point we 
get also a clear understanding of the limitation im- 
posed upon the discretion within which the Philadel- 
phia Convention was privileged to work. In the first 
place, it had no commission to create a government 
or to determine whether or not there should be three 
coordinate branches; for instance, it was the creature 
of a government, functioning through three coordi- 
nate branches which had come to be the vital organs 
through which that government functioned. They 
had come to be the organs through which our gov- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HORYDOCZAK. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Justice—The Pediment of the United States Supreme Court Building in Washington, D.C. 


A Momentous Decision 


Affecting the Right 
to Cireulate Literature 


xi Supreme Court of the United States, 
through Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, delivered an 
opinion on March 28, 1938, that has been generally 
hailed as one of the most important rendered by this 
tribunal in years. The matter at issue might seem 
to the casual reader as unworthy of the considera- 
tion of the chief Court of the land, but there was 
involved so great a principle that every lover of 
liberty must welcome the decision as an outstanding 
landmark in the preservation of individual rights 
and liberty. 

Alma Lovell “was convicted in the recorder’s 
court of the city of Griftin, Georgia, of the violation 
of a city ordinance and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for fifty days in default of the payment of a 
fine of fifty dollars.” The defendant had circulated 
religious literature in the city without having se- 
cured permission from the city manager. This was 
in violation of an ordinance which prohibits “dis- 
tributing, either by hand or otherwise, circulars, 
handbooks, advertising, or literature of any kind, 
whether said articles are being delivered free, or 
whether same are being sold, within the limits of 
the city of Griffin, without first obtaining written 
permission from the city manager of the city of 
triffin.” Another section of the ordinance declared 
the things described in the section just quoted to be 
a “nuisanee.” 
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“The superior court of the county refused sane- 
tion of a petition for review; the court of appeals 
atirmed the judgment of the superior court; ... 
and the supreme court of the State denied an appli- 
‘ation for certiorari.” 

Mr. Justice Hughes, speaking for the United 
States Supreme Court, held that the whole question 
of the freedom of the press is involved in this seem- 
ingly insignificant case. His reasoning is so cogent, 
his phrasing so forceful, the opinion so terse, that 
we think it is bound to become a classic in Ameri- 
‘an judicial literature. Its heart and substance are 
thus expressed : 

“The ordinance in its broad sweep prohibits the 
distribution of ‘circulars, handbooks, advertising, 
or literature of any kind.’ It manifestly applies 
to pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals. The evi- 
dence against appellant was that she distributed a 
certain pamphlet and a magazine called the Golden 
Age. Whether in actual administration the ordi- 
nance is applied to newspapers, as apparently it 
could be, does not appear. The city manager testi- 
fied that ‘every one applies to me for a license to 
distribute literature in this city. None of these 
people (including defendant) secured a permit from 
me to distribute literature in the city of Griffin.’ 
The ordinance is not limited to ‘literature’ that is 
obscene or offensive to public morals or that advo- 
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cates unlawful conduct. There is no suggestion 
that the pamphlet and magazine distributed in the 
instant case were of that character. The ordinance 
embraces ‘literature’ in the widest sense. 

“The ordinance is comprehensive with respect to 
the method of distribution. It covers every sort of 
circulation ‘either by hand or otherwise.’ There is 
thus no restriction in its application with respect 
to time or place. It is not limited to ways which 
might be regarded as inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of public order, or as involving disorderly 
conduct, the molestation of the inhabitants, or the 
misuse or littering of the streets. The ordinance 
prohibits the distribution of literature of any kind 
at any time, at any place, and in any manner with- 
out a permit from the city manager. 

“We think that the ordinance is invalid on its 
face. Whatever the motive which induced its adop- 
tion, its character is such that it strikes at the very 
foundation of the freedom of the press by subjecting 
it to license and censorship. The struggle for the 
freedom of the press was primarily directed against 
the power of the licensor. It was against that power 
that John Milton directed his assault by his ‘Appeal 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” And the 
liberty of the press became initially a right to pub- 
lish ‘without a license what formerly could be pub- 
lished only with one.’ While this freedom from 
previous restraint upon publication cannot be re- 
garded as exhausting the guaranty of liberty, the 
prevention of that restraint was a leading purpose 
in the adoption of the constitutional provision. . . . 
Legislation of the type of the ordinance in question 
would restore the system of license and censorship 
in its baldest form. 

“The liberty of the press is not confined to news- 
papers and periodicals. It necessarily embraces 
pamphlets and leaflets. These indeed have been 
historic weapons in the defense of liberty, as the 
pamphlets of Thomas Paine and others in our own 
history abundantly attest. The press in its historic 
connotation comprehends every sort of publication 
which affords a vehicle of information and opinion. 
What we have had recent occasion to say with re- 
spect to the vital importance of protecting this essen- 
tial liberty from every sort of infringement need 
not be repeated. . . 

“The ordinance cannot be saved because it relates 
to distribution and not to publication. ‘Liberty of 
circulating is as essential to that freedom as liberty 
of publishing; indeed, without the circulation, the 
publication would be of little value.’ . . 

‘“‘As the ordinance is void on its face, it was not 
necessary for appellant to seek a permit under it. 
She was entitled to contest its validity in answer to 
the charge against her.” 
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As civilization becomes more complex there is 
the ever present tendency to circumsceribe the in- 
dividual. There has been much talk of late concern- 
ing the multiplicity of useless laws enacted by Con- 
gress and State legislatures. It is apparent that 
town councils are not immune to this abuse. 

It seems fortunate to us that an appeal could 
be made where something as important as the 
freedom of the press is involved. Lrperty rec- 
ognizes that no individual can rightfully claim 
any freedom that would circumscribe equal liberty 
for his neighbors and friends. But it stands un- 
alterably in favor of the liberty of the individual, 
the rights of all people, and freedom as it was 
conceived by the founders of the nation. 

HH. H. V. 





COPYRIGHT. HARRIS @ EWING 


The Chief Justice of the United States, Charles Evans Hughes, Who 
Delivered the Opinion of the Court 
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Religious Schools Should Form 
No Alliance With the State 


by GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education at Columbia University 


O..: VITAL QUESTION demands 
consideration by the people of this coun- 
try: Shall the public schools be kept 
public? We in the United States have ac- 
cepted as a fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment the separation of church and state. We have 
held, as well, that education is a function of the 
state. Woodrow Wilson, in his notable treatise, 
“The State,” expressed most adequately this Amer- 
ican point of view: 

“There are relations in which men invariably have 
need of each other, in which universal cooperation is 
the indispensable condition of even tolerable exist- 
ence. Only some universal authority can make op- 
portunities equal as between man and man. The 


divisions of labor and the combinations of commerce 
may for the most part be left to contract, to free 
individual arrangement, but the equalization of the 


conditions which affect all alike may no more be 
left to individual initiative than may the organiza- 
tion of government itself... . 

“Tn one field the state would seem at first sight to 
usurp the family function, the field, namely, of 
education. But such is not in reality the case. Edu- 
cation is the proper office of the state for two rea- 
sons, both of which come within the principles we 
have been discussing. Popular education is neces- 
sary for the preservation of those conditions of free- 
dom, political and social, which are indispensable 
to free individual development. And, in the second 
place, no instrumentality less universal in its power 
and authority than government can secure popular 
education.” 

If the people are to control our schools, they must 
be public schools. Schools organized and adminis- 
tered under private auspices must, by the very nature 
of the authority under which they operate, be con- 
trolled by a part of the people. They can never be 
made responsive to the desires of all the people. 

The struggle for the maintenance of the principle 
of the separation of church and state has been a long 
one. In many areas the public schools have not yet 
been completely secularized. There are those who 
would maintain the earlier religious tradition that 
provided for the reading of the Bible and the recita- 
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tion of the Lord’s prayer as a regular 

exercise in the schools. It is, of course, 

obvious to any one who is willing to 

consider the implications of this practice 
that it is opposed to the fundamental political prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. If the 
Bible is to be read, the query immediately arises, 
“Which Bible?’ If prayers are to be offered, 
“Which prayers?” There is great need of religious 
instruction for children and for youth. This obliga- 
tion should be met by the home and by the church. 
Religious education cannot be included in the pro- 
gram of the secular public schools. 

Another violation of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state is found in the practice of 
sending children during regular school hours to the 
churches of their parents’ choice for religious educa- 
tion. When children are segregated according to 
the religious affiliation of their parents and under 
school control are sent to churches for religious in- 
struction, the clear distinction between the functions 
of church and state has broken down. There is the 
possibility, even the danger, that pressure may be 
brought to bear upon children to go to a particular 
church. The school authority is used to compel 
church attendance. 

A campaign for the allocation of public funds for 
the support of denominational schools has been vig- 
orously supported by the Roman Catholic Church 
and by certain Protestant groups in recent years. 
Some headway has been made in the provision in the 
law of Louisiana, making it possible to furnish books 
to children who attend private and parochial schools. 
Another example is found in the New York law 
which provides that children may be transported to 
private and parochial schools in the buses that are 
supported by public funds. In the State of Ohio one 
branch of the legislature passed a measure, which 
was lost in the other house, providing for direct 
apportionment of funds to schools in which “parents 
elect to fulfill the duty of preparing their children 
for citizenship in schools not supported by State 
funds.” 

In the light of these developments, we do well 
to inquire concerning the recommendation of the 
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President’s Advisory Committee on Education. In 
the press release from this committee, under the 
heading of “‘Private Schools,” we find the following 
statement : 

“Among the more significant recommendations of 
the committee are those which would permit pupils 
of parochial and other nonpublic schools to share to 
a limited extent in the benefits of Federal assistance. 
Although the recommendations generally follow the 
policy of making the grants to States available for 
public schools, the States are to be responsible for 
determining which schools are public, and certain 
services for children may receive assistance both in 
public and nonpublic schools. 

“Part of the proposed general aid fund for ele- 
mentary and secondary education may be spent for 
textbooks and reading materials, transportation of 
pupils, scholarships for pupils sixteen to nineteen 
years of age, and for health and welfare services. 
These are the services the committee would make 
available to children in nonpublic schools, ‘so far as 
Federal legislation is concerned.’ 

“<The conditions under which health and welfare 
services and aid for reading materials, transporta- 
tion, and scholarships may be available for pupils 
in privately controlled schools should be determined 
by the States, or by the local school jurisdictions re- 
ceiving the grants, if the States so determine,’ the 
committee suggests. Student aid would also con- 
tinue to be available for pupils in both public and 
nonpublic schools.” 

Concerning this statement the following queries 
are pertinent : 

1. Did the National Advisory Committee intend 
to recommend a change in the constitution of those 
States which prohibit the allocation of public funds 
to the support of private or parochial schools ? 

2. Was the designation of these funds for reading 
materials, for transportation, and for scholarships a 
method of providing support for nonpublic schools 


% 
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Under the Principle of Complete Separation of Church and State, 
Should Not Schools Conducted by Various Churches and Religious 


Bodies Be Entirely Supported by These Organizations? 
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without paying the money directly into their treas- 
uries ¢ 

3. Is it possible that, in line with decisions here- 
tofore made with respect to the use of Federal funds 
for nonpublic schools, the proposal to allocate funds 
for the purposes specified above is in direct violation 
of the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States ? 

4. Did the committee intend to indorse a policy 
of support for nonpublic schools which may result 
in the abandonment of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state ? 

If this movement develops sufficient strength, we 
may find ourselves in the not distant future com- 
mitted to a program which will deny to the people 
the control of their schools. This purpose can, of 
course, be realized only upon the basis of a change 
in the constitutions of most of our States. In his 
article entitled, “Keep the Public Schools Public,” 
Douglass calls attention to the fact that six States pro- 
hibit either the State or its political subdivisions from 
giving aid to private schools; 25 States prohibit the 
State or its political subdivisions from giving aid 
to sectarian schools; 11 States prohibit the use of 
school funds for private schools; and 20 States pro- 
hibit the use of school funds for sectarian schools. 
That attempts will be made to change the constitu- 
tions and to enact laws that will give aid to private 
and sectarian schools is a reasonable expectation. 

The members of the teaching profession, whatever 
their religious affiliation, may well consider the 
danger of thus removing the schools from the control 
of the people. The failure to maintain the separa- 
tion of church and state is fraught with grave conse- 
quences to all of us. While some advantage may 
seem to accrue to one group or another, in the long 
run the breakdown of this fundamental principle in 
our political life will lead us directly into the con- 
troversy and bitterness which have characterized the 
struggle for the secularization of education in other 
countries. 

Let us hope that the fundamental American prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and’ state may be 
maintained. Let us have public schools in which 
all of the children of all of the people, without regard 
to the religious affiliation of their parents, may work 
together in a common public school. Let us hope 
that nothing in the practice of these schools shall 
set one group against another or distinguish among 
those who are there receiving that tuition which 
will prepare them for citizenship in our common 
country. Let us maintain the good will, the toler- 
ance, and the practice of cooperation for all of our 
people through their education in our public schools. 
Let us insist that the public schools remain public. 
Let us hope that the people of the United States will 
continue in the control of their schools. 
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Minding One's Own Business 


by JAMES THOMAS, D.D. 


Pastor of the Broad Street Methodist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio 


ae PEOPLE REALIZE that they are 
debtors to the past. Those who went before us laid 
foundations on which we are now building. By 
doing so they put us in their debt. Also thereby 
they helped to pay their obligations to the genera- 
tions that preceded them. And so the same process 
goes on with each succeeding generation. 

Some thoughts give us more pause and mental 
anguish than others. One that is indeed sobering 
is that there stands but a single generation between 
what there is of persent worth-while culture and 
its degradation and loss. Therefore, our concern 
must be not only to build well ourselves, but also 
to so train the youth of today that they may be 
worthy torchbearers to effectively carry on the work 
of tomorrow. 

Early in His life, Jesus of Nazareth indicated 
that His slogan in living was, “I must be about My 
Father’s business.” Later He said, “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” His business was 
His Father’s business. The Gospels tell us how 
truly loyal He was to that ideal technique of pro- 
cedure all during the thirty-three years He lived 
in the flesh. 

Nor was He contented just to do a good piece 
of personal living. He gathered about Him a dozen 
men whom He trained to labor in leadership c¢a- 
pacities after He should be taken from them. How 
well He did that work of training the twelve may 
be read in the story of the rapid growth of the church 
in those days that immediately followed His death 
upon the cross. 

He went about His Father’s business, and He 
coached theny.to do likewise when they should be 
left on their own. When the apostle Peter was 
overanxious about the part that John was to play, 
Jesus reprimanded him by saying, “What is that to 
thee ¢ follow thou Me.” In other words, Jesus was 
politely telling Peter to mind his own business. 
Nor is that advice amiss today for us who as in- 
dividuals and nations are so sorely tempted to alibi 
our own failures by attempting to turn the spotlight 
on what others are or are not doing. 

As individuals today, we live in a world of major 
crises and transitions. We are conscious of great 
world currents that seem to threaten our very ex- 
istence. The nations seem bent on having another 
and more disastrous war. In a world of possible 
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plenty for all, poverty and want are striking down 
millions. Nationalism is rampant. World brother- 
hood, Jesus’ idea of all peoples’ being members of 
the one great family of God, has suffered a severe 
setback. Even within the ranks of religionists who 
profess to love the same God as Father, there is 
still being waged the most devastating type of de- 
nominational warfare. Is it any wonder that mul- 
titudes of individuals are so nonplused that they are 
hopelessly and helplessly capitulating and are say- 
ing, ‘What's the use ?” 

In such times as these we need to hear the words 
of Jesus and of other great successful leaders, reli- 
gious, political, and saying, “What is 
that to thee’ follow thou me.” ‘Mind your own 
business.” 

As individuals we must learn not to stop doing 
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In Spite of Fearful Handicaps and Much Opposition, Columbus 

Sailed On for Many Weary Weeks. At Last He Was Rewarded by 
the Discovery of the New World 
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what we can do because there is so much in the 
world that we are powerless to accomplish. The 
task of settling the larger issues lies in the laps of 
those in higher positions of power and leadership. 
They are a small minority. We of the rank and 
file of humanity will not be held responsible for 
their failures. Nor can we aid the cause of human- 
ity one whit by permitting our own morale to be 
broken, and thus ensure failure in minding our 
own business. 

Blessed indeed are we who live in as much of 
u democracy as we have here in the United States. 
Here in the scheme of things, minding one’s own 
business is more largely permitted than in most of 
the other nations of the world. While majority 
rule is fundamental to democracy, most of us real- 
ize that too often majorities are wrong. Ofttimes 
they just do not possess enough of intellectual and 
spiritual discrimination to be right. But parallel 
to the majority principle runs the right of minor- 
ities to have their say and to be heard. The right 
of a free press, free speech, and free assemblage 
is a most valuable possession. Majority rule is right 
in principle. Its weaknesses are somewhat corrected 
by the rights and privileges granted individuals and 
minority groups. 





HERBERT PHOTOS 

One of the Most Interesting Sights in the City of Santo Domingo, in 

Santo Domingo, Is This Beautiful Tomb of Columbus, Located Within 
the City’s Cathedral 
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How far would dissenting individuals or minority 
groups be recognized in totalitarian governments 
today? Only as far as a detention camp or a 
firing squad. Minding one’s own business under 
such governments is simply assenting to what the 
totalitarian state sets up as its verdict and its deci- 
sion. To disagree there, means that one must either 
keep silent or pay the price of persecution or death. 
Here in the United States the individual may have 
his say, speak his mind, and vote his own conscience. 
Such a privilege is far too valuable to lose. It must 
be retained at any price. 

To mind one’s own business, even here, in a 
democracy, is no easy task. This is so, first of all, 
because it is difficult to determine, beyond doubt, 
just what is one’s business. Then, when a conclu- 
sion has been reached regarding one’s personal duty 
and obligation, the price of loyalty in action is often 
so demanding of sacrifice and suffering that one is 
tempted to retreat and compromise. 

I think it was Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
pointed out that when two persons are together, 
there are really six persons present. There are the 
two individuals they think themselves to be; also 
the two comprising those whom each one thinks the 
other to be; then the two that God knows they 
really are. 

Each person, if he is thoughtfully honest, knows 
that he dare not wholly trust his own judgment 
about himself, because one is liable to be prejudiced 
in his own favor, making excuses for things in him- 
self that he would criticize in others. Nor does 
one feel that the other fellow’s estimate of him is 
wholly free from prejudice and inadequate under- 
standing. God alone holds the correct estimate, and 
how shall one go about discovering what is in the 
mind of the Infinite? Finding out what is one’s 
own business is most difficult. 

Maybe one cannot ever be wholly sure. He must 
wrestle with all the data available, and then reach 
the most honest decision of which he is capable. 
He must be sure that he is guided by genuine sin- 
cerity, and an absence of selfishness, of self-centered- 
ness. 

Having reached a decision of what the will of 
God is for himself, the individual is then faced 
with the price required for action. It were better 
not to know one’s duty than to vision it and be dis- 
obedient to its demands. Progress and advance 
have come to the world through persons who have 
paid sacrificial prices for the privilege of minding 
their own business. 

The Christian church’s foundations were laid by 
Jesus of Nazareth, who heeded not the entreaties 
of His friends and loved ones, but chose rather to 
set His face as a flint to go to Jerusalem and there 
die upon a cross. The world now celebrates De- 
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cember 25 as His birthday, and reckons its time from 


His cradle, 
The Christianization of.the West was started by 


one Paul the apostle, who gave up his role as per- 
secutor and became one of the world’s most perse- 
cuted, choosing rather to mind his own business than 
to enjoy the luxuries that would surely have come 
to him as a “higher-up” among his brethren in Jeru- 
salem. He enjoyed his happiest hour when he could 


truthfully say, “I was not disobedient unto the 


heavenly vision.” 
Columbus, having reached a decision that mind- 


ii@ his own business was to reach the east by sail- 
ing west, suffered untold agony as he was laughed 
at, was counted a heretic by religious leaders, and 
was scorned by the intellectuals of his day. In 
his endeavor to find a patron for his intended ex- 
pedition, he was repeatedly put off with promises 
or rebuffed by adverse reports of those appointed to 
inquire into the plan. For long years he pleaded 
and was rejected. It was no easy matter for him 
to continue to insist that he was right. What a 
price he paid to be true to his vision! 

The pages of history are filled with the stories of 
men and of women whose names are written on 
the blue of heaven for all time, because, having dis- 
covered what they considered the call of duty, they 
did not falter in paying whatever price realization 
demanded. A much longer list, however, should 
be recognized and honored. It should comprise 
those who in comparative obscurity have learned how 
not to be sidetracked by the failures of their lead- 
ers, but have gone on persistently to mind their 
own business, even when civilization’s roof seemed 
to be falling in. 

There are some words of warning the average 
person must heed. Aim at quality rather than 
quantity. Don’t expect to accomplish too much in 
your lifetime. Pay but little attention to what 


others are saying about you. Don’t expect all folks 

















to be reasonable or unselfish. Don’t carry around a 
grudge in your heart. Hatred against humans never 
helps. It hinders one in minding his own business, 
Live a life that is morally above reproach. Learn 
to cooperate with others. We will win eventually 
through teamwork. Calculate results on the basig 
of eternity rather than in time. Be assured that 
no real harm can come to a good person in this world 
or in the world to come. 

It is very important that we shall find genuine 
contentment in ofttimes being on the side of un- 
popular minorities, We must not be discouraged 
when the opposition has us greatly outnumbered, 
outorganized, and outfinanced. History is replete 
with examples where such majorities failed to win 
eventually. If you, through. conviction, have cast 
your lot with a minority group and find your cour- 
age failing, read once again the story of Caleb and 
Joshua in the Old Testament. A picked committee 
of twelve surveyed the Promised Land and then 
disagreed as to Israel’s ability to possess it. The 
majority report was signed by ten of the twelve 
spies. Their conclusion was, “We are not able to 
go up and possess the land.” The minority report 
was backed by only two names. Their courageous 


verdict was, “We are able, and should at once proceed 


to do it.”’ 


The congregation of Israel, after a night of sor- 
row and weeping, voted with the majority, and 
would set about for an immediate return to the 
slavery of Egypt. How few if any in our land 
can give from memory the names of those ten princes 
who signed the majority report. And why? Be- 
cause they were wrong. The impossible was accom- 
plished. We just don’t care to know, or, once know- 
ing, to remember who they were. On the other hand 
any Sunday school child knows the names of Caleb 
and Joshua who made up the small but dynamic 
minority. The sons of Anak, giants as they were, 
could not deter Caleb and Joshua from minding 
their own business. May their number 
increase among us during these dark days 
when continents are being torn asunder. 


A Picked Committed of Twelve Israelites Surveyed the 
Promised Land. Few Today Can Remember the Names 
of the Ten Princes Who Signed the Majority Report. 
Why? Because They Were Wrong. Many ow the 
Names of Caleb and Joshua, Who Made Up the Small 
but Dynamic Minority. The Giants of the Land Could 
Not Deter Them. They Were Sure of Israel’s Ability, 
Under God, of Overcoming Their Foes 
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“The Greatest Calamity That Can Come to Any People Is the Surrender of Fundamental Principles in Government” 


The Loss of Religious Liberty 
The Tragedy of the Ages 


by CHARLES S. LONGACRE 


F OR NEARLY sixty cenTuRrEs the world has 
struggled toward religious liberty. It has been the 
quest of the religiously oppressed in all ages. It was 
the most costly heritage our forefathers bequeathed 
to posterity. Millions paid the price in blood, and 
untold treasure was spent that future generations 
might enjoy the precious boon which was denied 
them. True religious liberty was realized in its 
grandest fruition in the Republic of the United 
States at the time the Bill of Human Rights was in- 
corporated in the Constitution, during the first year 
of the Presidency of George Washington. This most 
precious boon of all our temporal blessings has ex- 
isted in the United States for only the short period 
of 150 years. 

Only in democracies can true religious liberty be 
found. Nowhere else was it ever conceived, born, 
and cradled. Democracies and religious liberty stand 
and fall together. Neither can exist without the 
other. When democracies decay, the foundations of 
civil and religious liberty are undermined. The 
abolition of democracy in any nation means the de- 
struction of constitutional government bgthe people 
and for the people. It means the calif of the 
rulers and the debasement of the rights ofthe people. 
The greatest calamity that can come to any people 
is the surrender of fundamental principles in govern- 
ment for material comforts and benefits to bridge an 
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emergency. The surrender of a democracy to a 
regimented government under a dictator may be ac- 
complished in a day, but the winning back of the 
liberties of the people, and the rebuilding of a demoe- 
racy, may take centuries. Surrender of individuality 
is the most dangerous experiment any people can 
make upon their cherished liberties. 

Democracies are based on the sovereign rights of 
the people to rule themselves. The chosen leaders 
in a republic are subject to the sovereignty of the 
people. The people are the rightful masters of all 
branches of government, and alone have authority to 
amend the fundamental law. The object of the 
constitution is to protect the people in the enjoy- 
ment of all their natural and inalienable rights, and 
to prevent the miscarriage of essential justice. Its 
chief glory lies in the fact that it singles out the 
individual as standing in need of this protection 
rather than the masses. The masses are capable of 
protecting themselves against the unjust encroach- 
ment of any minority, but the inalienable rights of 
the minority find their only security in a protecting 
constitution. 

Religious liberty can be maintained and preserved 
in democratic nations just as long as democratic 
ideals prevail, and the churches steer free from en- 
tangling alliances with the state. All respect for re- 
ligion is destroyed in the minds of the nonreligious, 
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When James Russell Lowell, 
the American Poet Who Was 
Noted as an Exponent of 
Liberty, Was Asked by M. 
Guizot, the French Historian, 
“How Long Will the Ameri- 
can Republic Endure?” He 
Replied, “So Long as_ the 
Ideas of the Men Who 
Founded It Continue Domi- 
nant” 























whenever the church employs force to propagate its 
tenets and to require conformity to religious obliga- 
tions. It is preeminently the duty of the churches 
to keep religion pure, and to reject all political alli- 
ances and government support. There is nothing 
that weakens religion and corrupts its purity more 
than a reliance upon the arm of flesh for power and 
upon the civil government for patronage. Demo- 
cratic ideals and principles are seldom surrendered 
except in times of great distress and perplexity in the 
affairs of government. Thus both the state and the 
church are tempted to compromise fundamentals and 
to form unholy alliances. The first experiment upon 
the liberties of the people should be viewed with 
alarm. The first compromise of fundamental prin- 
ciples in a democracy is the most dangerous venture 
upon which a free people can embark. 

When James Russell Lowell, the American poet, 
who was noted as an exponent of liberty, was asked 
by M. Guizot, the French historian, “How long will 
the American Republic endure?” he replied, “So 
long as the ideas of the men who founded it continue 
dominant.” 

Only through constant vigilance on the part of the 
people can the menace of dictatorship—whether auto- 
cratic or communistic—be rendered futile and im- 
potent. Citizens must be prepared to endure tempo- 
‘ary hardships in times of emergency rather than to 
accept temporary relief from the government officials 
in exchange for the surrender and sacrifice of demo- 
cratic principles. Whenever the masses of the citi- 
zenry are subsidized by the government, they lose 
their spirit of independence and become subservient 
to the will of the politician who promises them gov- 
ernment patronage. They lose both the freedom and 
the spirit to exercise their franchise in harmony with 
their inner convictions. Their stomachs rather than 
their intellects are the controlling factor on election 
day. The people’s surrender of their right of sover- 
eignty to a dictator or to a bureaucracy, means the 
end of democracy and the destruction of liberty. 

Human rights, both civil and religious, have come 
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as the result of the development of democracy in the 
world. The development of democracy in the Amer- 
ican Republic was the outgrowth of an age-long 
struggle on the part of the people against the rule of 
dictators and tyrants, who were obsessed with greed 
for power. In order to escape the gross injustice 
and intolerable oppression of their tyrannical rulers, 
who endeavored to keep them in ignorance and poy- 
erty for the purpose of subjection, the pioneers of 
democracy and liberty in past centuries were willing 
to pay the price in blood and treasure, so that their 
posterity might enjoy the blessings of a free people, 
which were denied them. 

Our Constitution, which safeguards our democracy 
and our individual liberties, was not a mushroom 
which grew up in a night. It was not struck off in 
amoment. It was not a haphazard venture or experi- 
ment of a few men who sat in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. It was not a child of chance, but the 
result of the combined wisdom of the ages, of a defi- 
nite philosophy of life based on hard experiences and 
sufferings, under which the whole creation was groan- 
ing for relief. 

The discovery of the New World marked the dawn 
of a new day, and gave birth to a new hope in the 
hearts of all the oppressed of the Old World. Hither 
the persecuted and oppressed fled to escape the tyran- 
nies of the Old World. In this asylum they hoped 
to find freedom of thought and conscience in religious 
matters, and an equal opportunity in the pursuits 
of happiness and temporal comforts. 

From the very beginning of things in America, 
its pioneers struggled to gain the prize of their am- 
bitions,—civil and religious freedom. Long before 
the new colonies were welded into a more perfect 
union by the Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia, freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of assembly, the right of 
petition for redress of grievances, the right of trial 
by jury, and self-determination in government, or 
the right to be ruled by the consent of the governed, 
were all recognized as inalienable rights. These 
rights had already been secured by the people for 
themselves through militant and legal struggles, and 
Americans insisted that they must not be denied, 
but made forever secure in a written constitution, 
as far as it was possible to make these natural and 
God-given rights of the people secure in a funda- 
mental law which was to bind the government 
itself. 

If civil and religious liberty is to be maintained in 
our American democracy or in any other democracy, 
the people, as sovereigns, must never surrender their 
right of sovereignty to any man, no matter how mag- 
nanimous in spirit or generous in gifts his govern- 
ment patronages to the people may be. Absolute 
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or dictatorial power and authority, once delegated to 
the most amiable of mortals, is like feeding sugar to 
a diabetic, or giving excessive wine to a winebibber. 
There is nothing so intoxicating as an excessive be- 
stowal of power. Wherever dictators have been 
clothed with absolute power, the state has become 
totalitarian, all men have been reduced to serfdom, 
and civil and religious liberty has been put under the 
ban. Everything that is precious to the soul, the 
dictator demands that the individual sacrifice for 
the good of the state. The minority is compelled to 
surrender its most sacred rights to the tyranny 
of the majority. The activities of life, whether 
they relate to God or to man’s relations with man, 
are all supervised and regimented. 

The people in totalitarian governments today 
enjoy less civil and religious liberty than the people 
did in the absolute monarchies of centuries ago. If 
the three leading democracies of the modern world 
—England, France, and the United States—are to 
perish from the earth, then the heritage of civil and 





Undeniable Human Rights 





Then all the sacrifices 
of blood and treasure for the last six hundred years 


religious liberty is doomed. 


have been made in vain. The doom of democracy 
in the world will presage the doom of the world 
itself. If the world is to be saved from final chaos, 
we must join our hearts and our hands never to 
deviate a hair’s breadth from the principle that 
“governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ;” 
and never to compromise or surrender our inalien- 
able rights, nor suffer any abridgement of civil and 
religious liberty. 

“Tt can’t happen here,” is no longer a safe slogan. 
What is happening in other countries should serve 
as a warning of what can happen when a people fail 
to defend their fundamental rights against cleverly 
disguised encroachments, or are too supine and in- 
different to care what happens. It will not happen 


here, provided we value life, liberty, and happiness 
highly enough to be ever alert and vigilant in their 
defense. 






by HON. GEORGE A. WILLIAMS 


W. ARE LIVING IN A WorLp of ferment and 
unrest. Changes, in rapid succession, follow each 
other across the face of the earth. Perhaps the most 
momentous period of this world’s history is now in 
the making, and it is strange beyond expression that 
so few are awake to the conditions that obtain and 
to the dangers which threaten. A contest is on at 
the present moment in which there are at stake 
some of the most precious gifts of Heaven. 

All through the centuries that have gone before, 
there has been a continual struggle to. secure and 
preserve certain rights claimed as inherent in man- 
kind, to which they are justly entitled, and which 
cannot be rightfully denied them. The history of 
the world is one long record of usurpation and denial 
of those rights which a just God intended men should 
enjoy. The founding of the Republic of the United 
States marked the first well-defined recognition by 
civil government of the principles of liberty and 
self-determination. Representative government was 
declared to be one of the fundamentals of national 
life. The doctrine of civil and religious liberty, 
self-determination, and popular government was 
wisely incorporated in the framework of govern- 
ment, the Constitution. 


THIRD QUARTER 


Because of the beneficent results accruing to the 
people, and to the nation as a whole, every civilized 
nation of the world has been influenced to adopt 
these same principles of government to some degree. 
For a century representative government, with vary- 
ing degrees of both civil and religious freedom, has 
been in the ascendancy. Nations of people have been 
happy and hopeful in the right to order their own 
lives, to build their own government, to acquire 
property, to build homes, and to conduct their own 
business affairs without let or hindrance. The chief 
function of government was declared to be the equal 
protection of every person in his pursuit of happi- 
ness, in his individual right to be or to do what he 
would. 

Without warning, the world suddenly seems to 
have gone into reverse, and the gains of centuries of 
struggle and controversy have been swept away in 
two short decades. The rallying cry of twenty years 
ago, “Make the world safe for democracy,” has given 
place to the shibboleth, “Give place to dictatorship.” 
Nation after nation has repudiated the principle of 
human rights and has set up in one form or another 
a government under which the state is supreme and 
the individual is deprived of every semblance of 
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liberty. He has no right to a voice in government, 
he is denied the privilege, under penalty of death, 
of the free expression of thought or desire, and to 
all intents and purposes has become a mere cog in 
a governmental machine, subject to the desires, 
whims, and passions of a dictator. 

Former President Hoover, in a recent interview, 
said the most outstanding impression he received as 
a result of his two months’ European tour, “was the 
realization that 275 million people who once lived 
in democracies have, for a false security, traded off 
their liberties. They have swapped unemployment 
for a lower standard of living, a living not equal to 
that of the man on relief in this country,” he said. 
If that were the whole story, the situation would be 
bad enough. But the startling fact is that the same 
subtle influence that brought about the destruction 
of democracy in the nations of the Old World, is 
at work in this our land. The same enemies of 
liberty and of popular government, the same advo- 
cates of those isms that are the curse of the Old 
World, have united their forces in a determined 
effort to destroy this great object lesson of liberty 
and popular government. That they will succeed is 
a foregone conclusion, unless the public conscience 
can be aroused to the danger, and the hearts and 
minds of the people be united in a determined pur- 
pose to protect and preserve the rich heritage of 
liberty and human rights now in our possession. 

During recent months there have been evidences 
of an awakening public conscience. Warning voices 
are heard throughout the land, calling attention to 
the dangers that menace our government. Governor 
George H. Earle of Pennsylvania, speaking in his- 
toric Faneuil Hall, in Boston, at exercises commemo- 
rating Massachusetts’ ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, urged the nation to hold fast to the Constitu- 
tion in a world “drifting toward another great war 
in which the conflicting aims of fascism and com- 
munism will be the major issue.” Fascism and com- 














Faneuil Hall, in Boston, Was So Frequently Used for 

Important Political Meetings During the Revolutionary 

Period That It Became Known as the Cradle of Ameri- 
can Liberty 
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munism, the governor said, “can come to the United 
States only if the people are too unappreciative of 
the soundness of the American system or too lacking 
in patriotism to take advantage of the freedom the 
Constitution offers.” 


The fact that approximately one third of a million 
telegrams from all over the nation were sent to Con- 
gress recently in opposition to a bill in process of 
passage, which it was feared might tend to destroy 
the constitutional liberties of the people, is an evi- 
dence that many are becoming aroused over the situa- 
tion. It is well that the people should take alarm 
at the first danger of encroachment upon their consti- 
tutional rights. The rights of the people are pre- 
served only under a representative government. Re- 
ligious freedom, civil liberty, freedom of speech 
and of the press, property rights, and popular govern- 
ment cannot be maintained under a dictatorship. If 
we permit dictatorship to come into our government, 
it foliows, just as surely as night follows day, that 
we must give up our liberties. The two are as in- 
compatible as are loyalty and treason, as widely 
separated as are righteousness and iniquity. To test 
the truthfulness of this statement it is only necessary 
to study the history of nations through the centuries, 
and particularly during the last two decades. 


And here is another startling fact. There are 
today in the world, in varying degrees, only two 
systems of government, representative democracies 
and dictatorships. Because they are so fundamen- 
tally antagonistic, the one to the other, it is impossible 
that they should commingle. They cannot abide in 
the same house. The essence of dictatorship has no 
more place in a representative government than has 
fire in a powder keg, and the result of such an illicit 
relation would be equally disastrous. Just so surely 
as we in the United States, either through indiffer- 
ence or through design, permit the entrance of dic- 
tatorial powers into our system of government, just 
so surely are we writing “Ichabod” over the door, 
and just so surely are we sealing the doom of repre- 
sentative government, and making certain the tri- 
umph of tyranny and oppression. We are closing 
our eyes to and turning our back upon the blessings 
of Heaven, and selling our birthright for a price so 
infinitely less than Jacob’s mess of pottage that there 
is no comparison. This allegation is not intended 
as a prophecy. It is a statement of fact easily dem- 
onstrated by reference to the plainly written record 
of other nations which have recently traversed the 
road upon which we may be entering. 


It is high time that évery loyal citizen of the 
United States should turn a deaf ear to the critics 
of our form of government. It is high time that we 
were giving some study to our Constitution and to 
our form of government. The statesmen of the world 
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not only admit but frankly proclaim that our frame- 
work of government, the Constitution, is the most 
sublime document ever devised by man. And yet 
we have millions of citizens who have never read a 
line of it. 

We do have the best form of government on the 
face of the earth, and the best form of government 
the world has ever known. The fact that justice 
and righteousness do not always obtain is not the 
fault of our form of government. It is rather the 
maladministration of the affairs of government by 














the men we place in charge. We may have a better 
administration of governmental affairs when we 
place in office men who are honest and God-fearing; 
men who revere the Constitution and who have regard 
for their oath of office. 

There is a crying need in the United States today 
for a deeper devotion to the principles and ideals of 
the Constitution, and a faithful discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. When we 
have this, we need entertain no fears of the enemies 
within our gates or of those from abroad. 





Democracy and Soul Liberty 


by LEROY R. PRIEST 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Dothan, Alabama 


I. IS WELI TO RECOGNIZE that not all our 
problems are imaginary. Many of them are 
freighted with reality for the present, while others 
will determine the freedom and security of coming 
generations. 

Every one of us in our day has seen the principles 
of the Head of the church sacrificed to fidelity to the 
heads of governments. The revival of emperor 
worship, as in the days of the deification of the 
Roman potentates, is jeopardizing the survival of 
our soul liberties. One nation’s bold atheism can- 
not strike more deftly at divine authority than other 
powers do in the “totalitarian state.” Where the 
state is supreme, its chief officer becomes the reli- 
gious as well as the political sovereign. 

How tragic that the seat of world democracy 
should feel the paralyzing repercussion of such an 
insidious and infernal system! Our danger is both 
legislative and sentimental. There is danger that 
the state which supplies bread for ten to twelve 
millions may seek to dictate the policies of such 
recipients and demand their loyalty, even in reli- 
gious matters. Any who criticize such a system 
may be ostracized by its beneficiaries. 

These forces have within them the seed of de- 
struction. They are gradually removing the word 
“absolute” from the phrase “absolute separation of 
church and state.” It is but the tiny thread of the 
great cord which shall one day bind us hand and 
foot. It is but the subtle weaving of the web‘ which 
shall one day render us helpless. 

There is no such thing as “absolute freedom” 
for a church supported by funds received from 
taxation. We should unflinchingly take our posi- 
tion with those who stand against all entangling 
alliances projected by governmental policies and 
powers. 


THIRD QUARTER 





Whatever reduces the purity of our democracy 
reduces our soul freedom. We may succeed for 
a while, as did Samson, in outwitting Delilah’s 
seductive aggressions, but at last we will be shorn 
of our liberty, the Philistines will be upon us, and 
blind and enslaved, we shall grind at the mill of a 
religio-political society. 


DORE, ARTIST 


The Story of Samson, Who Was ae vagy With —, Physical 





Power, and of the Philistines Who Finally 
Him Is Found in the Book of Judges 
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There are several pertinent considerations which 
underlie soul liberty. 

1. God made man soul free. “To bind him is a 
vain attempt, whom God delights in, and in whom 
He dwells.” 

2. All history shows that man thoughtlessly en- 
slaves himself. 

3. Men in places of authority too often seek to 
bend their subjects to serfdom. 

4. Human happiness and development, socially, 
culturally, and spiritually, demand that we preserve 
our freedom. 

5. Freedom, when lost, can be regained only at 
a supreme price of blood and treasure. 

6. We are consequently under stern obligation 
to exercise all fidelity in safeguarding this divine 
endowment. 

“For freedom’s battle, once begun, 


Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.” 


7. We are bound to champion the emancipation 


of those who are bound. Emerson’s incitation is, 


“Today unbind the captive, 
So only are ye unbound; 
Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound !” 


8. There will always exist courageous souls, in 
the minority however, who will refuse to bow down. 

9. Such courage is contagious, and even feeble 
souls, informed and inspired, will break their fet- 
ters and breathe again the pure air of freedom. “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” —Jesus. 

Cowper said, 

“He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 

10. It is true that we have been instructed to 
“render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s ;” but when Caesar seeks to sit down upon 
the wrong throne, we should speedily and cou- 
rageously render unto God the things which are 
70d’s. 

We happily do not serve a secondary God. He 
will reign supreme or not at all. Crown Him! 
Crown Him! Lord of all. 


Canadian House of Commons 
Debates Blue Laws* 


Senate Rules to Protect Liberty of Subjects 


by ERIC A. BEAVON 


A MOST UNUSUAL SPEECH was made by a 
Mr. H. E. Brunelle in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, Ottawa, on February 25, 1938, in support of 
a motion to inflict severer penalties on Canadians 
for infractions of the Lord’s Day Act. The excuse 
for bringing such a motion before the house was that 
certain corporations in Quebec had been violating 
the provisions of Canada’s antiquated blue law. The 
motion suggested penalties up to six months, with 
or without hard labor, for any one in Canada, be he 
“director, officer, superintendent, or employee,” who 
authorized any kind of business to be attended to on 
Sunday. The original motion contained the rather 
: : oe ‘ : Tae 
inclusive phrase, “authorizes, directs, or permits, 
but at Mr. Bennett’s suggestion the word “permits” 
was deleted, thus relieving Canadian workers from 
the necessity of spying on their fellow employees. 

* We are glad to present to our readers this article from a 
correspondent in Vancouver, British Columbia. It is heartening 
to know that our neighbors in the great Dominion of Canada 
number among them, men who are watching the trend of events 


and raising their voices in protest pvainst any attempt to enforce 
antiquated politico-religious laws.—EpDITorRS. 
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Senate Opposes Jail Sentences 


Had Mr. Brunelle’s motion passed the Senate, 
even as amended by Mr. Bennett, it would have given 
added persecuting power to members of such orgai- 
izations as the Lord’s Day Alliance, who hope even- 
tually to legislate all Canadians into the kingdom 
of heaven by the simple process of compelling them 
to “observe Sunday,” or alternatively, to make 
Canada a pretty uncomfortable place to live in for 
those who refuse to be converted. Fortunately for 
Canada, we have an upper house less easily swayed 
by oratory than the lower house. There is now no 
likelihood of a host of conscientious Canadian citi- 
zens having to languish in prison cells in defense of 
religious liberty, although corporations are liable to 
increased fines for infraction of the Lerd’s Day Act. 
The Senate deleted the jail provisions, and wiped 
out the personal liability of individuals, but in- 
creased fines payable by corporations up to $2,000 
for third or later offenses. 
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CEREMONIAL OPENING OF CANADA’S PARLIAMENT 


CANADIAN GOV'T PHOTO 


f 


With age-old pageantry, the third General Assembly of Canada’s eighteenth Dominion Parliament since confederation was inaugurated 


in January, 1938, by His Excellency, the Governor-General, Lor 


Speech from the Throne. To the right was seated Her Excellency, 


durand, government leader in the Senate. 


d Tweedsmuir. In the 
Lady Tweedsmuir, and by her side stood the Hon. Raoul Dan- 
To the left stood the Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, 


Senate chamber, His Excellency read the 


and, behind him, the Governor-General’s secretary, Arthur S. Redfern. Flanking the throne, on right and lett, were high officers of 


the naval, military, and air forces, and honorary aides-de-camp. 
Court of Canada, in their red, ermine-trimmed r 
chamber were seat 


Immediately in ‘front of the throne, the judges of the Supreme 
s, sat on the “woolsack,” a high circular crimson hassock. On either side of the 
ed the members of the Senate, the representatives of the church, diplomatic corps, and distinguished guests. The mem- 


bers of the House of Commons stood at the bar of the chamber in the foreground, not shown in this photograph. 


Lord’s Day Alliance Not Humanitarian 

The so-called “Lord’s Day Alliance” needs to be 
watched. It professes to be interested in ‘securing 
for the workers of Canada their weekly day of 
rest,” but the very name of the Alliance indicates 
that its objectives are religious rather than humani- 
tarian. The plaintive appeals for the poor worker's 
rest day do not ring true. The work-a-day week was 
long ago reduced from seven days to five and a half 
days. Organizations truly concerned with the inter- 
ests of working men and women are now endeavoring 
to secure a five-day week, not agitating that a par- 
ticular day be made a day of rest for everybody. 
The object of the Lord’s Day Alliance is to promote 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship for Christians, 
Jews, and agnostics alike, regardless of their choice 
in the matter. Its leaders are unalterably op- 
posed to any “conscience clause” being inserted 
in the Lord’s Day Act for the protection of Jews 
and Sabbathkeeping Christians. As a result, con- 
scientious observers of the seventh-day Sabbath are 
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persecuted for their religious faith, and many He- 
brews work on the Bible Sabbath (Saturday) in 
violation of the demands of their religion, this being 
the only alternative to unfair competition from Sun- 
daykeeping Christians. 
Piety in the House of Commons 

In moving his amendment to the Lord’s Day Act, 
providing for severer penalties, Mr. Brunelle said: 
“This amendment to the Lord’s Day Act is intended 
to bring about a better observance of one of the ten 
commandments, namely, the one that says, “Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” As an entering 
wedge for his motion, Mr. Brunelle tactfully ob- 
served: “I have often noticed the atmosphere of piety 
that falls over the house when you, Mr. Speaker, lead 
us in prayer at the opening of our daily sittings.” 
Later, warming up to the defense of his motion, he 
expressed the opinion that those who objected to such 
a motion were entitled to neither “sympathy nor 
consideration.” 

The most extraordinary feature of Mr. Brunelle’s 
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speech was his apparently successful effort to con- 
vince the house that to do any work on the first day 
of the week was a violation of the fourth command- 
ment. This 6,000-year-old commandment bids Is- 
rael remember: “The seventh day [Saturday] is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” Ex. 20:10. 
Mr. Brunelle contrasted the mildness of his motion 
with the severe penalties inflicted for violating other 
precepts of the decalogue, as for instance, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Said he, “The violation of the 
section of our criminal code, which is based on this 
commandment, makes the offender liable to hanging, 
and in the cause of manslaughter to imprisonment 
for life, and very few find fault with that penalty 
as being too extreme. 

“Thou shalt not steal.’ The section of our crim- 
inal code which is based on this commandment,” 
said Mr. Brunelle, “makes the offender liable to im- 
prisonment for a maximum of fourteen years; and 
I do not think the penalty is considered excessive, 
except by the offenders themselves.” 


Consideration Shown for Bachelor M.P.’s 


Referring to the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife,’ Mr. Brunelle tactfully 
injected a little humor into his discourse, making 
a sly dig at Mr. Bennett and Mr. King and other 
redoubtable bachelor members of the house, in the 
hope of disarming them by playfulness. “It might 
be well,” said he, “for me not to make any com- 
ment on this commandment, particularly in the 
presence of bachelor members of the house . . . who, 
upon hearing some suggestion of matrimonial mis- 
eries, might be forever scared away from the state 
of marriage.” This bit of worldly humor, rather 
than reason or piety, actually won the day. But for 
its injection, it is extremely questionable whether 
the motion would have received any consideration 
at all. It left all except Mr. Bennett and the Hon. 
Minister of Justice speechless! 

Coming to the fourth commandment, Mr. Brunelle 
continued, quoting Scripture confidently : “ ‘Six days 
shall work be done, but on the seventh day [italics 
ours] there shall be to you a holy day, a Sabbath of 
rest to the Lord.’ And sir, note this: ‘Whosoever 
shall do work therein shall be put to death. My 
amendment to the Lord’s Day Act does not go as 
far as that. I want the directors of corporations 
to live, but should they not let others live up to their 
religious convictions ?” 


Bible Admitted an Unquestionable Authority 


Thus Mr. Brunelle succeeded in dressing up a 
plea for legislation calculated to aid religious perse- 
cution in garments which made it appear like a 
divinely inspired appeal for wider tolerance. To 
throw a further halo around his motion, Mr. Brunelle 
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posed as an interpreter of Holy Scripture, winding 
up as follows: 

“T have shown that, relying on the unquestionable 
authority and wisdom of the Holy Scriptures, this 
house will be amply justified in making the penalty 
for violation of the Lord’s Day Act more severe, in 
order to give the offenders the precious advantage 
of repenting at leisure in jail for a short time at 
least.” Appealing “to the good will of every mem- 
ber of the house, and particularly to the high moral 
and Christian character of the right honorable Min- 
ister of Justice [Mr. Lapointe],” he concluded his 
speech with an assurance that, in accepting his 
amendment, “the house will have taken a most salu- 
tary step towards the enforcement of a law which 
is based upon the well-known and accepted precept 
not only of Christianity but of all known religions 
of the world, that one day of the week must be a 
day of rest.” 


The Commandment of God Versus Lord’s 
Day Tradition 

If this were all the Lord’s Day Act did, it would 
be innocuous; but in that it attempts to define which 
day is the Lord’s day, it makes the Canadian govern- 
ment a supreme interpreter of Holy Scripture, thus 
converting a secular government into a machine for 
enforcing ecclesiastical tradition. Christ and His 
disciples kept Saturday, not Sunday. So did the 
early church for centuries. If the Founder of 
Christianity were here in person today, He would 
have reason to say to Sunday-law advocates: “Thus 
have ye made the commandment of God of none 
effect by your tradition.” “In vain do they do wor- 
ship Me, teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men.” Matt. 15:6, 9. Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
wisely said, “Your Sunday bills, and all other forms 
of Act-of-Parliament religion, seem to me all wrong. 
Give us fair field and no favor. . . . Christ wants 
no help from Caesar. . . . Let true religion triumph 
by the power of God in men’s hearts, not by the 
power of fines and punishments.” 

Men cannot be legislated into the kingdom of 
Christ, and Christian men and women of this country 
should, like ex-Premiers Ramsay Macdonald and 
Stanley Baldwin of Great Britain, unite to oppose 
this unholy union between church and state in 
Canada. 


Ir was for our welfare both for this world and for 
the world to come that God ordained the church and 
civil government. It is the infraction of the princi- 
ples of either that has néver failed in producing the 
bigot. And there has never been the equal in tyranny, 
of the religious bigot. It was religious bigotry that 
produced the first murderer, and gave to the cause 
of religion the first martyr. 
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Judge Holds Constitutional 
Rights Sacred 


A | upce M. J. R. Jackson, of Amarillo, 
Texas, chief justice of the court of civil appeals, 
seventh supreme judicial district, rendered an opin- 
ion for that court on April 28, 1938, which we 
believe is worthy of the attention of all who are 
vitally interested in the preservation of religious 
liberty. 

A lower court had taken a twelve-year-old child 
from her father and committed her to the “Lena 
Pope Home in Fort Worth for training and educa- 
tion.” The parents had been denied custody of 
the child, though commanded to pay $15 a month 
for her maintenance and support. 

Apparently one of the main reasons for the lower 
court’s action was that the father is a member of 
the sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, and had 
taught his daughter that for her to salute the United 
States flag would constitute a type of worship, and 
would therefore be displeasing to God. 

The opinion of the lower court was reversed by 
the court of civil appeals of the seventh supreme 
judicial district of Texas. Mr. Chief Justice Jack- 
son, speaking for this higher court, said, among 
other things: 

“Does the admitted refusal of the father and 
daughter to salute the flag of the United States, 
because they think such act manifests a reverence 
that would violate the religious creed, upon their 
fidelity to which, they believe, depends their future 
salvation, furnish convincing proof of the unfitness 
of appellant to have custody of his daughter ? 

“History is replete with the bigotry, intolerance, 
and dogmatism of religious sects, and the pages 
thereof are strewn with martyrs who died for their 
faith. The divergence in creeds, the evils growing 
from a union of church and state, and the conflicts 
for supremacy waged between the two, were studied 
and considered by the colonial pioneers who estab- 
lished the independence of these United States. 
They profited by peoples whose experiences in gov- 
ernment had failed, as well as by the achievements 
of those whose governments had been more success- 
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ful, and to avoid the griefs and disasters arising 
from the bigotry and religious intolerance of the 
preceding ages, they provided in our fundamental 
laws, Amendment I of the Constitution of the 
United States, that the ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’ 

“The authority of the United States to legislate 
respecting the establishment of religions was with- 
held in the Federal Constitution, and the State of 
Texas, in Article I, Section 6, of her constitution, 
says: 

“All men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences. No man shall be com- 
pelled to attend, erect, or support any place of 
worship, or to maintain any ministry against his 
consent. No human authority ought, in any case 
whatever, to control or interfere with the rights of 
conscience in matters of religion, and no preference 
shall ever be given by law to any religious society 
or mode of worship. [Italics ours.] But it shall 
be the duty of the legislature to pass such laws as 
may be necessary to protect equally every religious 
denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own 
mode of public worship.’ 

“The flag is emblematic of the justice, greatness, 
and power of the United States. These together 
guarantee the political liberty of the citizen, but the 
flag is no less symbolic of the justice, greatness, and 
power of our country when they guarantee to the 
citizen freedom of conscience in religion,—the right 
to worship his God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. Beyond my comprehension are the 
vagaries of people who claim and accept the pro- 
tection of their government in order to worship God 
according to the dictates of their conscience, but 
refuse to salute their country’s flag in recognition 
of such protection. Yet. however reprehensible to 
us such conduct may be, their constitutional right 
must be held sacred; when this ceases, religious free- 
dom ceases. 
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with their refusal to salute the flag, do not constitute 
‘a sufiicient cause to adjudge the father disqualified 
and unfitted to have the care, custody, and control 


“However much we may disagree with or dis- 
approve their religious beliefs, the failure of ap- 


pellant, because financially unable, to supply greater — 


comfort and pleasure for his daughter, together 


of his minor daughter.” H. H. V. 


Spiritual Independence 
by W. T. BARTLETT 


AmonG the prophets of the Old Testament who 
are especially commended to us by the Lord Jesus 
Christ is Daniel. His writings are now studied 
more than ever they were. Even to the minds of 
this generation, the old statesman-prophet offers a 
contribution of immense value. His visions throw 
light on over two thousand years of history, and to 
this day, those who compare his prophecies with the 
march of current events, are persuaded that an all- 
wise God is still making use of Daniel. 

Even the personal experiences that enter into the 
brief record of Daniel’s life are worth careful study. 
The story of his early days, told in the first chapter 
of his book, brings instruction to our modern youth. 
We learn again from Daniel a lesson that is almost 
forgotten today, concerning the importance and value 
of spiritual independence. He lived under a des- 
potic system that sought to control every department 
of man’s existence, vet Daniel maintained his reli- 
gious freedom and demonstrated that the mainte- 
nance of that freedom made him still more valuable 
to the state which he served. It was made unmistak- 
ably clear that the smile of heaven rested upon him. 
God honored his faithfulness, assisted him to make 
his claims good, and led all to acknowledge that he 
was right in his noble staid. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, in whose 
household Daniel found himself a helpless captive, 
in company with other Hebrews, had been often vic- 
torious in war. He reigned as absolute monarch, 
and none ventured to disobey his will. The king 
thought he saw how he could make the best use of 
his captives, and he proceeded to subject them in the 
fullest measure to his designs. Their bodies were no 
longer their own. In fulfillment of a prophecy 
spoken long before by Isaiah, that the royal seed of 
Judah should become eunuchs in the palace of the 
king of Babylon (Isa 39:7), we find Daniel and 
his companions under the care of the master of the 
eunuchs. 

Nebuchadnezzar gives orders, however, that among 
these unfortunate princes, choice shall be made of 
the brightest and most promising. These are to be 
initiated in the language and science of the Chal- 
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deans; Babylonian names are given to them. It is 
the purpose of the king that their mentality shall bear 
the Babylonian stamp. The service of the state is 
to be the one object for which they exist. Even their 
dietary is appointed by Nebuchadnezzar, although it 
is evident that he is minded to treat them well, since 
their food and drink come from the royal table. 

The young captives are not consulted in these mat- 
ters. The king is directing their lives for a purpose 
of his own. It is not for them to question the royal 
will. Their part is to submit, and be thankful for 
any tokens of royal favor. But for a Hebrew 
brought up in the laws of Moses, the king’s meat and 
drink are forbidden. They may have been made 
eunuchs by superior force that they are not able to 
resist, but even a eunuch may have a conscience, and 
the conscience of Daniel tells him that he must not 
eat the king’s meat nor drink the king’s wine. 

The young captive listens to the voice of con- 
science, and purposes in his heart that he will not 
defile himself with the dainties of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
table. It is not national pride or personal obstinacy 
that prompts Daniel to this decision. To him, prin- 
ciple is stronger than the will of a despotic monarch. 
Back of his principles is a definite command, and to 
him there is nothing on earth that can justify dis- 
obedience when God has spoken. 

Yet how can a captive eunuch oppose the will of 
the great king? There is no mere defiance in 
Daniel’s mind. It is simply that he cannot disobey 
the commands of God. He would sooner die. Life 
has no value for him unless he can live it unto His 
God. 

Daniel has unbounded confidence in his God. 
That confidence embraces whatever God has spoken. 
God’s lightest command is based on everlasting and 
universal truth. The solid earth is not more firmly 
established than the permanence of God’s word. 
Those divine words will always demonstrate their 
quality. Daniel has entire confidence in that fact. 
Such confidence takes fear out of his heart; even in 
Babylon, the principles that underlie God’s word 
will always triumph. 

Already Daniel has experienced the power of his 
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God-given principles. They have brought him into 
favor, and even tender love, with the prince of the 
eunuchs. That formidable official, with his dread 
powers of enforcing discipline, is become like a 
brother to Daniel. So Daniel goes to him in his 
characteristic, gracious way, and asks to be excused 
from the dietary which the king has provided for 
him. The steward, however, is genuinely afraid of 
the royal wrath, and appeals to Daniel’s affection not 
to bring him into trouble with the king. It will cer- 
tainly mean the loss of the steward’s life. What is 
Daniel to do? 

The young man is wiser than his years. His 
kindly nature understands the steward’s natural 
fears. But Daniel depends completely on the prin- 
ciples that God has taught him in His command- 
ments, and he asks only that these may be put to a 
brief test. A trial of ten days is all he asks for his 
principles. The steward thinks he can venture on so 
limited an experiment, and probably reckons that 
when the test has failed, Daniel will be morally 
bound to submit. and accept the appointed dietary 
without further protest. 

But the principles do not fail. Ten days are 
suficient to demonstrate their soundness, and the 
result is so clear that Daniel and his fellows are 
granted the victory they have won. Henceforth, the 
independence of Daniel and his comrades is recog- 
nized, even in Babylon. Daniel is right, and the 
Babylonian system is wrong. Spiritual independ- 
ence has been vindicated for its determination to pay 
due honor to the supreme authority of the God of 
heaven. 

In due course, Nebuchadnezzar tests his Hebrew 
students. Again, loyalty to a principle and inde- 
pendence in the service of truth, are amply justified. 
Daniel and his friends are ten times brighter than 
all their companions who had conformed to the 
king’s will as master of their lives. God is seen to 
be a far better Leader for a young life than even 
Nebuchadnezzar the Great. The king may well be 
proud now of the splendid quality of his Hebrew 
counselors, but he would never have enjoyed the 
wonderful advantages they confer upon his court but 
for his own defeat in the effort to conform them 
entirely to his Babylonian pattern. 

The state now profits immensely from the spiritual 
and intellectual powers of Daniel and his friends. 
There has been no room for independence in Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s plan, but independence has made a 
way for its own triumph over the king’s plan, to 
the king’s advantage. The greatest misfortune that 
could have happened to Nebuchadnezzar would have 
been to succeed in stifling the spirit of independence 
that made out of Daniel and his friends such incom- 
parable and resourceful counselors. 
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Unlimited power does not always go with un- 


limited wisdom. The despot who seeks to rule with 
an iron hand and permits no opposition to his sover- 
eign will may, after all, find occasion to be grateful 
to God for teaching some at least of His children 
to stand for their spiritual independence, when a 
despot’s will conflicts with the requirements of the 
all-wise Ruler of the universe. 








The Whence, the What, and the 
Why of Our Constitution 


(Continued from page 9) 


ernment lived and moved and had its being, as vital 
to the life of our sort of government as our lungs 
and hearts and the other of our vital organs are 
essential to our existence as human beings. These 
delegates were the creatures and agents of a con- 
stitution centuries old which had developed through 
natural processes, arising out of necessity tested by 
long experience among a people peculiarly gifted 
with the genius of self-government, beginning back 
at least in the first century after Christ. 

Eleven years before the Federal Convention meet- 
ing, on June 27, 1776, the Constitutional Convention 
of Virginia was in session, which provided: “The leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial departments shall be 
separate and distinct, so that neither exercise of 
power properly belongs to the other.” 

In the fall of 1776, Maryland adopted a constitu- 
tion with this provision: “Section VI. That the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers of government 
ought to be forever separate.” Other States had 
adopted similar provisions. 

The Federal Constitution provides for one execu- 
tive called the “President,” and makes him Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. Three months before 
the Declaration of Independence even, South Caro- 
lina adopted a constitution containing a provision 
for a “president and commander in chief.” That is, 
it provided for a single executive called “president 
and commander in chief,” while the Federal Consti- 
tution eleven years afterward provided for a single 
executive called “President” whom it makes “Com- 
mander in Chief.” 

The Federal Constitution provides for the Vice- 
President to serve in case of the death or removal 
of the President. Section XIV of the South Caro- 
lina constitution provided, “That in ease of the death 
of the President and Commander in Chief or his 
absence from the colony, the Vice-President of the 
colony shall succeed to his office.” Section XX of 
the South Carolina constitution provides for the 
commissioning by the president of judges “during 
good behavior.” 
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In 1778, nine years before the Federal Convention, 
South Carolina adopted a new constitution, changing 
the titles of “president” and “vice-president” to “gov- 
ernor”’ and “lieutenant governor,” and calling its 
legislative bodies the senate and house of representa- 
tives; also, it was provided “that neither the senate 
nor house of representatives shall have power to ad- 
journ for any longer time than three days without 
the mutual consent of both.” Nine years afterward 
it was written into the Federal Constitution that the 
national legislative bodies shall be a Senate and 
House of Representatives, and that “neither House 
during the session of Congress shall, without the con- 
sent of the other, adjourn for more than three days.” 
The New York constitution carried the same provi- 
sion as South Carolina, except that it placed a limit 
of two days instead of three. 

The section in the Federal Constitution with re- 
gard to the presentation of bills to the President, his 
signing or vetoing them, and passage over his veto, 
is clearly copied from the Massachusetts constitution 
of 1780, or from a common source. 

Chapter I, Section 3, Article 7, of the Massachu- 
setts constitution, is almost identical with the first 
paragraph of Article I, Section 7, of the Federal 
Constitution. The latter provision reads: “All bills 
for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate may propose or con- 
cur with amendments, as on other bills.’ The 
Massachusetts provision, written seven years earlier 
is: “All money bills shall originate in the house of 
representatives, but the senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills.” 

The Federal Constitution provides for the election 
of the President by electors. Article XIV of the 
Maryland constitution provided for electors to elect 
State senators. 

The States preceded the Federal Constitutional 
Convention with the plan of two houses and also 
with regard to the election of only a part of the 
Senate at one time. The New York constitution 
(1777) provided for a senate elected for four years, 
for the division by lots of the first senate into four 
groups, etc., “so that the fourth part of the senate 

. . may be chosen annually.” 


The States also preceded the Philadelphia Con- 
vention in the plan of impeachment, the Federal 
plan being modified to accord more nearly with that 
of the British Parliament. Article XII of the New 
York constitution (1777) required two thirds of the 
members present to agree to impeachment, and pro- 
vided, “Nor shall it extend further than to removal 
from office and disqualification to hold or enjoy any 
place of honor, trust, or profit under this State, but 
the party so convicted shall be nevertheless liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
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ment according to the laws of the land.” The Fed- 
eral provision is: “Judgment in cases of impeach- 
ment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment, according to law.” _ 

The following are among other provisions con- 
tained in the State constitutions which became in- 
corporated in the Federal Constitution some ten 
years later: 

The President appoints judges, military officers, 
etc., with the advice and consent of an advisory 
body. 

No person shall sit in the legislative body who 
holds any other office. 

Officers, before entering upon their duties, are 
required to take an oath. 

When the legislative branches disagree as to the 
date of adjournment, the executive shall fix the date. 

The chief executive is given the power to grant 
pardons, except for treason. 

The State constitutions provided for the election 
of the chief executive and for the vice or lieutenant 
chief executive, each separately, whereas the Federal 
Constitution at first provided that the vote should 
be for two persons, the one receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes to be the President, and the one receiv- 
ing the next highest the Vice-President. That plan 
did not work, however, and the Constitution was 
amended in 1804, to accord with the previously 
adopted plan of the States, so that the vote would be 
for a “President” and for a “Vice-President,” as in 
the States the executive and vice-executive were 
chosen. 


Many of the Provisions and Principles Found in the Various State 
the Articles of Co ; 


Constitutions and in mfederation Were Brought 
Forward and Incorporated Into the Federal Constitution 
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Inconsistency of Sunday Laws 


ft: State oF Oregon repealed all its 
compulsory Sunday observance laws in a State-wide 
referendum several years ago. Recently some cities 
in that State enacted Sunday-closing ordinances 
which have been as inconsistent as this type of legis- 
lation always is. R. L. Smith, in the following 
letter to the editor of the Portland (Oregon) Jour- 
nal, points out the unfair discriminations as be- 
tween “employing stores” and “papa and mamma” 
stores : 

“Several months ago I was told that I could not 
purchase foodstuffs in this city on Sunday. My 
grocer informed me that the clerks’ union and some 
of the ‘big bugs’ in the food business had made a 
rule whereby dire punishment would be inflicted 
on them if they dared to sell bread, milk, and other 
necessaries on that day. The merchant, however, 
explained that I could purchase beer, wine, ciga- 
rettes, tobacco, and other nonessential items to my 
heart’s content. This didn’t make sense, but I was 
not particularly surprised, as I have become so 
used to ‘screwy’ rules and laws that this was just 
one more, and I took it in stride and refrained from 
more than the ordinary ‘squawk’ with which I have 
greeted the multiple edicts of a wide variety of 
self-appointed groups who have during the last few 
years compelled me to obey their mandates. 

“Now, however, I am about to revolt—and this 
is the reason: Recently a court decision resulted in 
this closing rule being modified to the extent that 
food merchants who did not hire help could remain 
open Sunday. Those employing even one clerk 
were still barred from selling food of any kind. 

“I happen to reside near a grocery that employs 
a clerk, and at least half a mile from a so-called 
‘papa and mamma’ store which employs no help, but 
despite the fact that my neighborhood grocer desires 
to sell me on Sunday any item he handles, he cannot 
do so because he would be picketed if he dared to 
sell me even a bottle of milk! The result is that if 
I want to buy food on that day, I must go ten blocks 
to do so, or go without, notwithstanding the fact 
that my grocer is open, catering to wine, beer, and 
tobacco customers, with plenty of foodstuffs on his 
shelves ! 

“How long are we to be subjected to such insane 
dictatorship by small minorities, whose battle cry 
is, ‘Do as we order—or else’ ?” 

The city council of Portland was besieged by the 
automobile dealers to enact an ordinance to close all 
automobile sales places. It was claimed that the 
proposed ordinance was purely a civil regulation 
and had nothing to do with religion. There is no 
basis in civil law to compel a man to rest or refrain 
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from doing business on any day of the week. Re- 
ligion alone requires that. To deny the right to any 
man to make a contract of labor on one day of 
the week, which in and of itself would be perfectly 
honorable and legitimate on the other six days, is 
in violation of the civil right that man enjoys. To 
deny to any man the right to work on any day is 
political tyranny. If the state can compel a man to 
rest one day, it can compel him to rest for two days; 


‘yea, for all seven days of the week. 


The right to work and the right to rest, and when 
to work and when to rest, are individual prerogatives. 
The right of mutual contract concerning matters 
which are in and of themselves civil, decent, and 
moral, should never be denied any American citizens. 
To compel men to rest or refrain from business on 
Sunday would work a gross injustice upon all busi- 
nessmen who observe another day than Sunday as 
holy time. Under such restrictions they would be 
compelled to rest two days each week, one day ac- 
cording to their conscience and another day because 
the law required it. This is an inequality. Such a 
bill would be in violation of the principle of equal 
justice to all. It would serve as an injunction 
against legitimate work and business, and would 
be, therefore, a perversion of true civil jurisprudence. 

Such legislation creates compulsory idleness, rest- 
lessness, and resentment. It paves the way for all 
kinds of religious and sumptuary legislation. It is 
the exercise of paternalism on the part of the state. 
To prohibit only certain lines of business and labor 
on Sunday is pure class legislation, and works a gross 
injustice against those who are put under the ban. 
To close up everything tight on Sunday would pro- 
duce a revolution in a short time. 

Such a law does not cover criminal acts, but acts 
which in themselves are legitimate. Under them, 
conscientious, loyal American citizens have been 
fined, imprisoned, or placed in chain gangs for such 
inoffensive acts as digging potatoes, repairing shoes, 
fixing window screens, sewing, working in the corn- 
field, mowing lawns, washing automobiles, driving 
for pleasure on Sunday, ete. Such laws furnish an 
opportunity for intolerant reformers to prosecute 
those who disagree with their personal opinions and 
convictions. The history of the past has amply 
demonstrated the folly of attempting to coerce people 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights. 

All religious laws are clear infringements of the 
natural right to work or to do business on any day, 
and interfere with a man’s personal liberties. To 
enact one such is a dangerous precedent, and an 
entering wedge that will be followed by far more 
drastic legislation. C. 8. L. 
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Constitution and Religious 
Freedom 


. ea Scortish Rrre News Bureau not 
long ago contained a short article entitled, “The Con- 
stitution and Religious Freedom.” We quote: 

“The concordat or treaty entered into between the 
German government and the Vatican contains a 
promise on the part of Germany that there shall be 
freedom of religious worship granted to the Roman 
Catholics in that country. In his recent encyclical, 
the Pope complains bitterly because Hitler has 
treated that agreement as a mere scrap of paper, and 
has shamelessly violated it both in spirit and in 
letter. . . 

“Here in the United States such a situation as 
that complained of in Germany could not exist. It 
would be impossible for this country to be a party 
to such a bargain. It is beyond the power of the 
American government to tolerate any religion. For 
the people, from whom all governments derive their 
just powers, have here delegated no such authority. 
On the contrary, the American people have declared 
in the Constitution: ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.’ The God-given right 
of each individual to worship his Creator according 
to the dictates of his own conscience is here held to 
be complete and inalienable. .. . 

“The Vatican continues to claim for itself tem- 
poral power, to proclaim its belief in the divine right 
of kings, and to make its concordats and protocols 
with monarchs and dictators. It would fain estab- 
lish diplomatic relations even with the United States, 
and bargain with this government, not for freedom 
of its members to worship according to their beliefs, 
for that right is declared and protected, but rather 
for some form of acknowledgment of its own au- 
thority over the souls and consciences of men. Such 
recognition is evidently beyond the power of this 
government to give, and it seems clear that it could 
not consistently take any action which would recog- 
nize or admit such authority. .. . 

“Americans, whether Protestants or Catholics, or 
whatever may be their creed or religious belief, must 
continue firm for full liberty of thought and con- 
science, with all the implications which that basic 
principle contains.” 

It is only fair to say that there are thousands 
upon thousands of earnest and sincere Catholics who 
are in full accord with our Constitution and are very 
much opposed to anything that smacks of a union of 
church and state. They are men and women who 
have grasped the full significance of the American 
form of government. Many of them recognize that 
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some of the Catholics who have come to this land as 
recent immigrants do not fully understand or ap- 
preciate the things for which the American nation 
stands with respect to the complete separation of 
church and state. Some of these immigrants have 
suffered very bitter persecution for their faith in 
parts of the Old World, and their church is naturally 
very dear to them. We believe that the larger group 
of American Catholics would be among the first to 
oppose the recognition of any church by the govern- 
ment, and would lend all their efforts to prevent the 
establishment of a totalitarian government in this 
country. Would that all Catholics could see as 
clearly as some do what the baneful effect would be 
from the establishment of church power supported 


by civil government. Cc. 8. L. 


Opposed to Use of Public Funds 
for Sectarian Schools 


T.. Masons or Iowa, at a recent gathering 
in Des Moines, adopted the following resolution: 

“The members of the Ancient and Accepted Scot: 
tish Rite of Freemasonry in Iowa here assembled 
reiterate and reaffirm their allegiance to the free 
public school system of America which the fore- 
fathers wisely established, realizing that to ensure 
the success of democracy and an intelligent elector- 
ate, foundations must be laid for education to be free 
from political or sectarian bias. 

“The public schools of America have kept pace 
with the times and proven again and again their 
worth as teachers of the young guardians of democ- 
racy and as a true source of sound patriotism and 
sound morality. To ensure the continuance of this 
progress, we hereby declare that we are unalterably 
opposed to the use of public funds for the aid or 
support of private or sectarian educational institu- 
tions under any guise whatever, whether direct 
or indirect. 

“We reiterate our loyalty to our common country, 
its flag, Constitution, and institutions, and that this 
may be forever free, we proclaim our faith in free 
speech, free press, and eternal and absolute separa- 
tion of church and state. 

“We affirm that ina changing world fundamental 
moralities remain, and that they should be empha- 
sized not only in the schools, but throughout the 
nation at large.” 

The editors of Lrsertry agree wholeheartedly with 
the sentiments expressed by these Masons. It can 
never be said too frequently that the only safety for 
our nation lies in clinging to the fine principles 
adopted by the founders at the birth of this nation. 


LIBERTY, 1938 
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Only by taking alarm at the first encroachment, at 
the first attempt to unite church, and state, even 
though those who are doing it scarcely realize the full 
significance of their action, can we be sure that our 
precious heritage of complete freedom shall be pre- 
served to us. 


NEWS and COMMENT 


News from the Pacific Coast informs us that 
many of the cities in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, and Idaho are attempting to enact 
Sunday-closing ordinances to prohibit every kind 
of business and labor on Sunday. About once in 
every ten years these waves of religious fervor sweep 
over these States, attempting to enforce religious 
customs under duress of the civil magistrate. 


In St. Louis, Missouri, Mrs. Esther Foree, of 
Foree’s Market, was arrested for selling foodstuff 
on Sunday. Mrs. Foree has retaliated and filed suit 
against her accusers for $35,000 damages, claiming 
that the Retail Grocers’ Association has conspired 
to destroy her business. Mrs. Foree plans to carry 
the case to the State supreme court if necessary, 
and the St. Louis County Retailers’ Association is 
backing up the case of Mrs. Foree. It seems 
strange that it has become necessary to fight for 
religious liberty in America at this late date. 


Tue Southland still engages in the old-time Puri- 
tan practice of enforcing religion by law. Recently 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Charlotte and High 
Point, North Carolina, indulged in clamping the 
lid down on Sunday recreation and amusements. 
The city councils are still scared and intimidated 
by the few clergymen who do not know that religious 
freedom is guaranteed to each citizen under our 
Constitution. 


Tue WPA lawyers’ project in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, recently completed a survey of obsolete ordi- 
nances enacted by the city council, and discovered 
that the council had enacted about 1,200 ordinances 
in the 1913 revision and had enacted 2,000 since 
then, 10 per cent of which are obsolete and 50 per 
cent invalid because of substitute changes in statutes 
and court decisions. Among those ordinances found 
to be obsolete are laws against playing bridge, selling 
candy, serving oysters in restaurants, playing games, 
sport, selling ice cream and cigars, quarreling, and 
driving cattle through the streets, on Sunday. Some 
of the State laws found to be obsolete were those 
in regard to traveling in vehicles of any kind, on 
trains or buses, on horseback, or walking more than 
a distance of twenty miles going to and from church 
on Sunday, and playing music or singing songs of 


THIRD QUARTER 


a secular nature. All the above prohibitions are 
allowed in spite of the ordinances and statutes. To 
repeal such religious laws is regarded by some of 
the clergy as sacrilegious. 


Capt. Arcuisatp S. Piruer, World War veterau 
of Vancouver, was arrested in Toronto, Canada, in 
March, for buying tobacco on Sunday. A two-dollar 
fine was imposed, because the captain had violated a 
ninety-two-year-old law which, among other things, 
forbids citizens of the Province “to bathe in public, 
attend a political meeting, go fishing, or ‘play at 
skittles, ball, football, racket, or any other noisy 
game’ on the Sabbath.” 

It appears that this old law exempts farmers and 
barbers—the farmers because they were considered 
“gentlemen,” and barbers because they were classed 
as “surgeons” in those days. At least the Canadian 
press credited Doctor Huestis of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance of Canada with this interpretation of the 
law. 

Captain Pither said there had been a “lot of cant 
and hypocrisy” in the actions of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, adding, “I have a strong objection to being 
sent to heaven by legislation.” 

According to the last papers that we have seen, 
the captain was determined to go to jail for a day 
rather than pay the two-dollar fine imposed by the 
magistrate. We agree with the captain when he says, 
“Tt is all very silly.” 


Tue State motor vehicle commissioner of Con- 
necticut stopped all automobile sales and all garage 
work on Sundays, except in eases of accident. Dust- 
ing off the ancient lawbooks, he found a hoary 
statute enacted back in colonial times, which forbids 
any “secular business, or labor, except works of ne- 
cessity or mercy,” on Sundays. That law was en- 
acted by the Puritans when religion was enforced 
with a vengeance in New England, and husbands 
were put in the stocks for kissing their wives on 
Sunday. Connecticut still has some distance to go 
hefore its statutes are made to harmonize with the 
constitutional guaranties of religious freedom and 
the fundamental principles of a purely secular gov- 
ernment. 


Tue functions of civil government should be to pro- 
tect human liberty, and not to deprive any citizen of 
his natural rights. 


Tue fundamental rights of man, which have been 
won for our present enjoyment, are the priceless 
heritage of millions of martyrs who made the su- 
preme sacrifice through centuries of conflict and 
suffering. | 
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Giant Willows and Poplars Line the Quaint Sireets of Old Provincetown, Cape Cod 


Provincetown 


by Merwin R. Thurber 


Ei out at the end of Cape Cod, 
within the hook of the cape, lies the quaint old city 
of Provincetown. Into its excellent harbor, in 1620, 
sailed the historic “Mayflower,” with its precious 
human cargo. Before landing, forty-one men on 
board drew up and signed a compact of government, 


the first of its kind in this country, and the “first 
The signers 


written constitution in the world.” 


thereby agreed to form a body politic for the fram- 
ing of laws as might be needed, to which they all 
promised obedience and submission. An exploring 
party landed, and after some time selected Plymouth, 
across the bay, as the place for settlement. 

Amid terrible hardships the company disembarked 
and commenced the construction of log houses. 
Typical New England winter weather hindered their 
work and increased their difficulties. Before spring 
forty of their number had been laid to rest. But 


when the “Mayflower” sailed for England, not on 
returned. ' 
In honor of this first compact of government i 
the New World, a towering monument was ere 
on Town Hill in Provincetown, and dedicated 
August 5, 1910, by President Taft and many othe 
government officials. And so today a 347-foot granitt 
tower keeps in our memory the men who labored amt 
suffered for an ideal that has made our country thé 
refuge for the oppressed of many nations. q 
Freedom to worship God was what the Pilgrim 
sought in the New England wilderness of that day 
They found it among sufferings almost indescribab] 
It is our privilege and duty to preserve inviolate 
the blessings of religious liberty, which has been im 
corporated into the fundamental law of our lan¢ 
and ingrained in the thinking of our people. Equa 


liberty for all men in things religious is our ideal 
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